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WOMEN IN PRACTICAL ART. 


HE New York School of Applied 
Design for Women is one of the 
most vigorous shoots of the 

new social and industrial growth 
characteristic of the last quarter 
of the nineteenthcentury. Although 
immediate prosperity is not the sole 


of George Dunlap of Chicago, who 
unites to enterprise, courage and 
executive ability an amount of con- 
centration and perseverance that is 


rare. Her warm interest in the 
efforts and achievements of her own 
sex, led her to seriously consider 





MAN'S BUILDING, COTTON STATES ANI 
Mary N. Ganr 
evidence of the intrinsic merit of 


any theory reduced to practice, it 
is an evidence indisputably afforded 
by this institution, which was estab- 


lished on an entirely new basis. 
The School owes its existence to 
Ellen Dunlap Hopkins, a daughter 
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the problem of life as it presents 
itself to thousands of bright and well- 
bred women, who find themselves 


thrown upon the world with neither 
money nora working knowledge of 
any profession by which a living may 
be 


earned. Appreciating the fact 
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that there is no reason why a woman 
of average health, intelligence and 
industry should not be as capable of 
self-support as a man, provided that 
she has an equal opportunity for de- 
veloping her practical abilities, Mrs. 
Hopkins gradually formed the plan 
of a school which should afford 
thorough instruction in a number of 
branches of work to which women’s 
talents are well adapted. The vari- 
ous applications of industrial art offer 
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tical instruction can produce thor- 
oughly practical results. There are 
many institutions where a general 
knowledge of art may be*obtained, 
sometimes at a merely nominal cost, 
but this knowledge is not of the kind 
that will fit its possessor for regular 
and remunerative work. Technical 
as well as theoretical acquirement is 
absolutely necessary to any artist who 
wishes to make his art profitable in a 
pecuniary sense, and this is emphatic 
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a wide field for the employment of 
women whose innate sense of the 
useful and the decorative has received 
professional training; and this idea 
of professional training is the nucleus 
of the scheme which Mrs. Hopkins 
originated, and which she has pushed 
to a satisfactory realization by de- 
voting to it all the influence of her 
personality, wealth and social posi- 
tion. 

The School has been successful be- 
cause it was founded on the rational 
principle that only thoroughly prac- 





ally the case with respect to all 
branches of design, on account of 
the mechanical limitations of con- 
struction and manufacture. It was 
a theoretical architect who planned 
a three-story dwelling and omitted 
the stairs. It wasa theoretical builder 
who gave directions for a kitchen 
drain that proved, when completed, 
to be six feet in diameter at the gar- 
den outlet. It was a theoretical de- 
signer who made a wall-paper pattern 
which required for its production the 
most expensive lithographic process. 
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Only a practical understanding of 
the possibilities and impossibilities 
of materials, the methods of manu- 
facture and the necessity for adapting 
the end to the means, when that 
means happens to be mechanical, 
can enable a man or a woman to be 
an efficient worker in any line of in- 
dustrial art; and it is to give this 
practical understanding to women 
that the School of Applied Design 
was founded. 

It was incorporated in 1892, witha 
board of eleven directors, consisting 
of persons prominent in artistic and 
social circles, Mrs. Hopkins being 
one of the directors and also chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
Announcements were made in the 
newspapers of the aim and scope of 
the School, and of the date of its 
opening, and arrangements were 
made for the reception of fifty stu- 
dents, that being as many as anewly- 
established art school could hope for 
at its beginning. When it was open- 


ed in September, however, nearly 


twice that number of women and 
girls applied for admission, and be- 
fore Christmas, additional rooms had 
to be secured. Since then the accom- 
modations have been increased three 
times, and the four-story building now 
occupied by the School is found to 
still afford insufficient space for its 
requirements. 

It has been conducted from the 
first on a self-supporting, but not on 
a money-making, basis, and the tui- 
tion fees are in accordance with this 
plan. The charge for instruction is 
intended only to cover the expenses, 
students thus receiving at a moder- 
ate cost the best professional train- 
ing in the several branches of art 
included in the curriculum. The 
regular course in any department 
costs $50 a year, and there are also 
special courses which demand less 
time and are lessexpensive. No pu- 
pil is permitted to take two regular 
courses simultaneously, but a special 
course may be studied with any reg- 
ular course. The rooms are supplied 


with chairs, desks, easels, mahlsticks, 
black boards, drawing-boards and lock- 
ers for the use of students, and there 
is a fine collection of casts. The li- 
brary, which contains all the standard 
authorities on art, the current art and 
art-trade periodicals and many port- 
folios of mounted prints and photo- 
graphs, is constantly at the service of 
pupils. Contributions of valuable vol- 
umes have been recently donated to 
this collection, and it may be urged 
on the friends of the School that all 
favors of this kind will be greatly ap- 
preciated. The School building is 
open for work every week day, from 
half-past eight until six o'clock. There 
are no evening classes, but there are 
frequent evening lectures upon tech- 
nical and other topics of interest to 
the students. The School year ex- 
tends from October to May, inclusive, 
and a summer term is in session from 
the middle of June to the end of 
August. 

There is a regular course of study 
under each of the following heads: 
wall-paper designing; designing for 
printed silks, dress goods and cre- 
tonnes, carpet designing, which in- 
cludes woven patterns for blankets; 
illustration, and architecture. The 
special courses are book-cover design- 
ing; animal drawing, for illustration ; 
designing for stained glass, and flower 
and still-life painting in water-colors 
Each department is under the charge 
of an instructor who is himself per- 
sonally engaged in the calling which 
he teaches, and who occupies a re- 
sponsible position in his profession. 
Paul Groeber gives lessons to «he 
wall-paper class; J. H. Abegg teaches 
silk designing; John S. Macnab has 
charge of the carpet department ; the 
illustration class is taught by Dan. C. 
Beard, and the class in architectural 
work studies with ]. Monroe Hewlett. 
The special book-cover 
and stained glass designing are given 
by Henry L. Parkhurst, who also has 
charge of a historic ornament course. 
These lessons in historic ornament, 
for which no extra fee is asked, form 


courses of 
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an important feature of the School 
syg§tem, and each student of a regu 
lar course is required to attend the 
class. 

The remaining special courses are 
worthy of particular note, Dan. C. 
Beard, the instructor in illustration, 
also having charge of the class in 
animal drawing; while Paul de Long- 
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ings in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia 

The School includes a large ele- 
mentary department, in which pupils 
who have had little or no previous 
experience may be prepared for prac- 
tical designing by a course in object 
and cast drawing, perspective, geo- 
metrical design and conventionaliza- 





pré, the French water-colorist, teaches 
flower and still-life painting. Mr. 
Beard, whose work is well known to 
his countrymen, has discovered such 
amazing talent in his class in animal 
painting that he predicts the develop 
ment of an American Rosa Bonheur 
from amongst his pupils. Mr. de 
Longpré received a gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition, and has had exhi- 
bitions of his remarkable flower paint- 


tion, as it is imperative that both eye 
and hand should be well trained be- 
fore any sort of technical work is at- 
tempted. There are also elementary 
courses in historic ornament and 
water-color painting; and a class for 
children over ten years old is held on 
Saturday morning, .in which little 
girls are grounded in the first princi- 
ples of drawing and water-color work. 
No pupil is allowed to enter upon 
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practical design until she has passed 
an examination in all the branches 
included in the elementary course, 
and thus proved herself capable of 
undertaking more advanced work. 
Although instruction is given in 
classes, each member of the class re- 
ceives individual attention, and her 
rate of progress is therefore not de- 
pendent on that of others. Students 
in the advanced departments are af- 
forded opportunities for visiting man- 
ufacturing establishments and observ- 
ing their operation, thus acquiring an 
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understanding of the machinery to 
which their designs must be adapted. 

A scholarship prize is awarded 
yearly, in each regular department, 
to the pupil whose achievement has 
been most satisfactory; and prizes of 
money are likewise offered in many 
classes, by individuals and business 
firms who are interested in the 
School. All designs and studies for 
which prizes are given are made with- 
out any assistance from the instructor. 

Notwithstanding that the School 
is intended only as a place of prepara- 



































tion for’ professional employment, 
many of the designs and sketches 
made by the pupils are sold at the 
full market price, the student in each 
case receiving the entire sum paid 
for her work, as no commission is 
charged by the establishment. In 
the annual report for 1895-96 it is 
estimated that designs to the amount 
of $5000 have been sold by the 
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gaged to do drafting and other 
professional work, for which they 
receive the saine price that would be 
paid in an architect’s office. This 
department has been well represented 
at the Architectural League exhibi- 
tions, and at all the expositions to 
which the School has contributed a 
display. . 
An extensive exhibit was sent to 
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students during the year (including 
architectural fees), within the knowl- 
edge of officials. Orders have been 
filled in the various departments to 
the amount of $2000. 

The wall-paper, carpet and silk 
departments have designed patterns 
for nearly all the leading New York 
firms, while students in the architect- 
ural department are frequently en- 
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the World’s Fair at Chicago, and 
although the School was less than a 
year old at the time, it won three 
gold medals. From Chicago the 
exhibit was sent to the Midwinter 
Fair in California, where it received 
three gold medals and one silver one. 
The exhibit at the Atlanta Exposition 
consisted largely of goods manufac- 
tured from designs made by students, 
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and was awarded a gold medal and 
a diploma. 

The President of the present Board 
of Directors is Elihu Root, the mem- 
bers of the Board being: the Rev. 
John Wesley Brown, the Hon. George 
L. Ingraham, Benjamin Porter, 
N. A., J. Carroll Beckwith, N. A. 
Thomas B. Clarke, John Cleary, Mrs. 





Dunlap Hopkins, Mrs. George Kemp, 
Francis Lathrop, N. A., Frederic 
Crowninshield, Mrs. James Harriman, 
Mrs. L. A. Carroll, and Mrs. S. V. 
White. 

Among the students who have 
already won professional recognition, 
Mary Nevan Gannon and Alice J. 
Hands are prominent. The systematic 
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technical training which they have 
received, added to natural talent, has 
fitted them to assume a much more 
responsible position than most young” 
women of their calling, with the 
same length of experience, are quali- 
fied to fill. They have designed and 
built several private houses, and have 
been appointed supervising architects 


at Twilight Park, in the Catskills. 
They have also planned, to the 
smallest detail, a model tenement 
house, in which each family is pro 
vided with a separate apartment, 
consisting of three or more rooms 
with all the latest sanitary improve- 
ments. There are no halls, the space 
usually allotted to air-shafts being 
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thrown into a central courtyard, upon 
which all the apartments open by 
means of tiers of galleries communi- 
cating with each other and with the 
ground by means of stairs. This 
arrangement economizes room and 
insures free ventilation. It is probable 
that the plan will be adopted in some 
of the unsanitary tenement-house 
districts of New York, where the 
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vide women with convenient apart- 
ments at a moderate rent. The 
need for better accommodation at a 
reasonable price is keenly felt by 
every woman and girl student who is 
dependent upon the ordinary city 
boarding-house, in which there is 
little comfort or privacy; and it is to 
meet this want that the building has 
been planned. Each apartment will 


condition of the inhabitants, which 
been studied by Miss Gannon 
and Miss Hands personally, requires 
immediate improvement. 

On the same principle as the tene- 
ment-house plan is the design for a 
students’ apartment house, which is 
also the work of these young archi- 
tects, and which is intended to pro- 
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be furnished and heated, and will 
contain a sitting-room, bathroom and 
one bedroom or more. A courtyard 
will take the place of halls and shafts, 
as in the other plan, and there will 
be an elevator in addition to the 
stairs. The ground floor, instead of 
being let for stores and offices, will 
be occupied by a restaurant, at which 
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the inhabitants of the house may 
board at special rates. Entrance to 
the central courtyard will be by way 
of a passage running through from 
the front, and there will be a con- 
ciérge whose business it is to see that 
no person gains access who is neither 
atenant nor the guest of a tenant. 
As to restrictions, there will be only 
the few absolutely necessary to the 
well-being of the occupants, and 
none which will hamper their liberty 
or offer any ground for objection. A 


other schools and professions. The 
purpose of the association is to draw 
together and mutually interest young 
women workers in all lines, and to 
enable them to avail themselves of 
the great principle of co-operation. 
The managers of Twilight Park have 
presented a piece of ground upon 
which a country club-house is to be 
erected for the summer use of mem- 
bers, and Miss Gannon and Miss 
Hands will supply the plans for the 
club-house. The annual dues of the 








stock company has already been 
formed for the erection of the build- 
ing, work upon which will soon be 
begun. It is to be on Twenty-second 
Street and will accommodate one 
hundred women. The investment 
promises to be a good one and is 
expected to pay seven per cent. 

The puyils of the School have 
organized a Students’ Club, the con- 
stitution of which is not yet settled, 
but which is to admit students of 


club are very modest, and a small 
additional sum entitles a member to 
a week's board at the club-house. 

A year after the opening of the 
New York School of Applied Design, 
Mrs. Hopkins went to England, 
where her characteristic energy oper- 
ated as an unwonted stimulant on 
the conservative British mind, which 
is usually unwilling to adopt any new 
thing until the rest of the world has 
tried it,seen that it is good and in- 



















































vented something still better to super- 
sede it. The Princess Christian, second 
daughter of Queen Victoria, has 
always interested herself in schemes 
for enabling women to be self-sup- 
porting, and having heard of the new 
American school, she invited Mrs. 
Hopkins to an interview, at which 
the purpose of the institution and its 
methods of work were fully explained. 
The practical nature of the enter- 
prise so commended itself to the 
Princess Christian that she asked 
Mrs. Hopkins to repeat her explana- 
tions at the Imperial Institute, in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor and a 
part of the City Council. Mrs. Hop 
kins also made another public address 
on the subject, this time at the 
Mansion House, with the entire City 
Council and a number of manufac- 
turers as an audience. Before she 
returned to America it had been fully 
decided to try the experiment of a 
similar school in London, with the 
assistance of her advice and practical 
knowledge. The work of establish- 
ing it was carried on by the Princess 
Christian, whose position gave her 
every facility for securing the co- 
operation of men and women of 
influence. A commodious school 
building is now being erected in 
South Kensington. 

Asaresult of Mrs. Hopkins’ sojourn 
in England, the Princess Christian is 
now mentioned as a patroness of the 
New York School of Applied Design 
—a noteworthy fact, since it is the 
first time in which it is recorded that 
a member of this most conservative 
royal family has consented to lend its 
name to an enterprise outside thecon- 
fines of its own domain. 

Persons who hold the conventional 
idea that “‘ woman's sphere” is solely 
a roundof domestic duties, are fond 
of objecting to any innovation which 
tends to widen the field of feminine 
action, on the ground that women do 
not want any more education, oppor- 
tunities nor freedom than they now 
have. During the earlier stages of 
civilization, when brute force instead 
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of brain was the ruling power, society 
was in so rudeacondition that the 
only safe place for the physically 
weak was in the family circle, the 
security of which was kept from vio- 
lation only by the muscular prowess of 
the men of the household. Science, 
art and literature were unknown 
quantities. Men divided their time 
between fighting and carousing; 
while women attended to domestic 
matters, an occupation that kept 
them fully busied, since at that time 
all the requisites of life, the manu- 
facture of every one of which now 
forms a separate branch of profes- 
sional industry, were produced for 
each individual household by the 
labor of that household. Not only 
baking and brewing, but spinning, 
weaving, shoemaking and tailoring 
were all done at home, by hand, and 
with primitive utensils. The mis- 
tress of the house was alsothe family 
physician, as a rule, and although her 
skill in that capacity would now be 
little valued, it was then the best that 
could usually be obtained, and she 
took pains to instruct herself in all 
the reputed virtues of such herbs 
and simples as entered into the rude 
pharmacopeeia of the period. Then 
what is at present called ‘‘ woman’s 
sphere” was the only sphere possible 
to persons who did not fight, and was 
occupied alike by womenand monks. 
Now the condition of society is 
entirely altered. Intellect and edu- 
cation are the dominant forces— 
forces which it is possible for both 
sexes to wield; and the theory that 
while men are advancing into the 
twentieth century women ought to 
remain in the dark ages isone mani- 
festly disadvantageous to the race, 
if it could be enforced. The proposi- 
tion that women do not wish to know 
or to do anything different from what 
they have known and done in the 
past is amply refuted by the eager- 
ness with which they avail themselves 
of every opportunity for development 
that offers itself; and it is this eager- 
ness, added to the practical merits of 
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the system, that has made the New 
York School of Applied Design for 
Women a flourishing enterprise so far, 
and that insures its future stability 
and success. 

There is but one thing lacking to 
make this School an enduring monu- 
ment to the enterprise and benevo- 
lence which were instrumental in 
opening up to women a fresh field to 
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which their talents have shown their 
pre-eminent adaptability:—that is a 
regular endowment fund which will 
place it on the solid foundation neces- 
sary to the maintenance of such an 
institution. It is to be hoped that 
some philanthropist interested in the 
expansion of woman's ever broaden- 
ing sphere will aid in the develop- 
ment of this most promising venture. 
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T IS fashionable to possess pictures 
by foreign’ masters, and fashion 
rules therich inevery land. The 

ust be that American conven- 

are not true to America’s 

Our Government patron- 


tionalities 


interests. 
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zes and encourages its own artists; 
let the people do likewise. 
: Several of our best exponents of 
oa art, including a most excellent land- 
. . . . 
oe scape painter, anticipate changing 


their studios to European soil. Amer 
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ican work is salable in Europe, as is 
apparent from the succéss of a num- 
ber of our artists who live and work 
entirely there. It is, then, not art, but 
a proper appreciation of art, of which 
we stand in need, although of course 
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there is 
either. 
At an exhibition of paintings here 
there is usually but a small attend 
flocks to 


city 


Paris everybody 
work, The 


ance; in 


view the whole 
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knows of it, and from baron to peas- 
ant thousands attend. There an ex- 
hibition is an event; hereit is but a 
happening, and the merest one at 
that. Nevertheless there are indica- 
tions that ere long American art will 
hold a dearer place in the hearts of 
the American people. High art has 
simply spread so rapidly that the 
people do not sufficiently comprehend 
it. But it is now time that they 
should, and indeed we may with rea- 
son look forward to a year of success 
—a year that will tend to individual- 
ize the artist and to educate the 
people. 

Paintings representing the char- 
acter and doings of children are at 
once educating and refining to all 
youthful viewers. A child is easily im- 
pressed, especially by a picture which 
he fancies, and thus a remarkable 
amount of valuable training may be 
absorbed by him almost unconscious- 
ly. Itis for this reason, as well as for 
the interest of elders, that several 
pictures of child life are reproduced 
in this number of the Magazine. 

The exquisite selection of flower 
pieces in water color exhibited by 
Paul de Longpré at the American Art 
Galleries and later in Boston is attract- 
ing great attention in Philadelphia. 
Mr.de Longpré is claimed asan Amer- 
ican artist. His work is used in all 
schools of design in France, which is 
due to the recommendation he re- 
ceived from Bouguereau, Géréme, 
Meissonier and Bonnat to the French 
Minister of Fine Arts. 

He was born in Lyons, France, in 
1855. Atan early age he evinced a 
decided talent for art, and soon be- 
came of service tohis father in design- 
ing for fine fabrics. Another specialty 
soon occupied his attention. This 
was the decoration of fans with flower 
pieces, and is probably responsible 
for the interest which he has since 
taken in flower painting. His pic- 
tures were exhibited at the Salon, 
and since then he has steadily in- 
creased in popularity. Mr. de Long- 
pré is a close student of form, as the 
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perfect drawiny of his flowers clearly 
proves. His success in this country 
during the past seven years is as re 
markable as it is deserved—deserved 
because he is conscientious to the last 
degree, and gains his effects, not by 
tricks of color, but by his thorough 
understanding of every detail. He 
devotes two days of each week to the 
study of nature. 

One is always sure to see an un- 


usually fine selection of paintings at 
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BREWING, 


From the Painting by M. Wansct 


the annual exhibitions of the Union 
League Club of New York. This 
collection generally includes some 
superb examples of French art, rep- 
resenting Corot, Diaz, Millet, Vibert, 
Kaemmerer, Jacquet, Troyon, Bou- 
guereau, Cazin and Meissonier. 

‘* Resting,” by Millet, is one of the 
most interesting canvases of recent 
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years. It isa peasant scene and is 
executed with wonderful simplicity 
and fidelity to nature. Millet is the 
leader of the Barbizon school. His 
‘‘ Angelus” startled the world upon 
its sale to America and repurchase 
by France, afterypayment of a tax of 
$30,000. Among his earlier paint- 
ings are some delineations of the nude 
figure, and had he continued to paint 


that class of pictures he would prob- 
ably never have suffered for the neces- 


sities of life. It was through the in- 
fluence of his grandmother, Louise 
Jumetin, that Millet forsook the nude 
in art and turned his attention to the 
portrayal of the peasant and his sur- 
roundings. The lights on pictures 
by Millet are so brill‘ant and dazzling 
that paintings hung close by appear 
dull and shadowy. 
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[It may be a surprise to the pub 
lic to learn that artists and art deal- 
ers are on anything but the best of 
business terms. Nevertheless it is so, 
and artists are every day shunning 
the services of the dealer. Why is it 
thus? A glimpse at the financial 
side of art will explain. 

[In the first place it is right and 
proper that the artist should expect 


to make a living by the sale of his 
pictures. This iswhat the European 
masters do, and what the American 
painters should do as well. In Europe 
the art store is a rarity; painters find 
admirers willing to purchase by dis 
playing their work at any of the 
numerous exhibitions which are con- 
stantly in progress. They do not 
have to depend upon the art dealer 
to dispose of theirwork. Nor is this 








3 
longer the case in America. Note 
the large number of exhibitions 
which we have of late been having; 
2 all of these enable the artist to reach 
; : the people direct, and that is the only 
way for art to thrive. 


g (he art dealer takes no risk what- 
ever; he does a commission business 
f pure profit, and that profit often 

amounts to fifty per cent. of the sell- 

ng price. The artist has all the work 

» perform and all the incidental ex- 
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penses to meet; consequently he 


would make but a poor living indeed 
should he depend upon the sale of his 
pictures through the medium of the 
art dealer. 
direct, through 


sy reaching the people 
the agency of ex- 


hibitions, he is enabled to dispose 


of his work at a much better price to 
him and equally advantageous price 
to the people, and under circum- 
stances that will tend to advance him 
This 


in public opinion and regard. 
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is what the artists have been doing 
of late, and what they will continu 
to do in the future. The leading 
American artists have nothing what 


ever to do with the dealer. 


The other day I inquired of an art- 
ist friend whether he were acquainted 
with Wenzel, the well-known Ameri 
can illustrator. His reply was at first 
misleading, but a succeeding remark 
explained the situation. 


VE MA 
‘* To you see the shay 
how the bridge turns i 
one You 
Wenzel. He did that 


; 
I hastened to inquire 


side? ask mé¢ 


have been the diff 
the explanation 

‘‘Some years ago I belonged to an 
art class in Europe. So did Wenzel 
and a number of known art- 


ists OF to-da'\ svery afternoon, for 


the wel 





lave done so 


* 
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ween my eyes and 


the past year have 
» public to a consideration 
t of early American 


honor which 








people of this country owe him. And 
it is probably news to the majority of 
people to know that Stuart died neg- 
lected and poor at the age of seventy 
two, and that there has since been 
no tomb or monument to sustain 


his memory. His remains lie in 





Boston Common, without name or 
tribute to express an appreciation of 
the talent and ability which he dis- 
played. 

As a portrait painter Stuart was a 
master. His flesh tones were unex- 
celled in his time, and in likenesses 
he displayed a remarkable ability 
while yet a boy and still unused to 


the management of color. 
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Born at Narragansett, R.1., De 
cember 3, 1755, in a little gambrel- 
roofed house, Stuart had none of the 
advantages which the average art 
student of to-day possesses, though his 
father managed to earn enough t 
educate him. 

At the age of eighteen he crossed 
to Edinburgh and commenced study 
under the instruction of Cosmo Alex- 
ander. Soon after his teacher died, 
leaving Stuart in the care of SirGeorge 
Chambers. The death of the latter 
left him friendless and destitute, but 
he managed to work his way to New 
York and toearn enough to keep him 
self alive. At the dawn of the Revo 
lution he was forced to depart for Lon- 
don in order to practice his art,and his 
lengthy work and study there made 
him the artist that all the world knew. 

In 1793 he landed in America and 
took up his abode in Philadelphia, 
where he became acquainted with 
Washington. This led to the paint- 
ing of the picture called the “Ath 
nzum,” representing the President 
and Martha Washington. His suc- 
cess thereafter was complete. 

Among the six hundred or 
canvases that were painted by Stuart 
are included the portraits of the first 
five presidents of the United States; 
also George III., Louis XVI., Lords 
Erksine, Farnham, Fitzgerald, Fitz- 
gibbon, Sir Aleck Grant and family, 


more 
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Northumberland and 


the Duke of 
children, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Arch- 
bishop Carroll, Lady Charlotte Clive, 
Madameand Jerome Bonaparte, Ben 
jamin West and Sir Edward Thornton. 

A very commendable movement is 
now in progress for the erection ofa 
htting monument to the memory o! 
Stuart. We are glad to know thatat 
last, though dead, he have 
public esteem and regard which are 
his by right of his achievements 


is to 


M. Bartholdi’'s bronze group repre- 
senting Washington and Lafayette 


will henceforth be one of the monu- 
mental attractionsof Paris. The work 
is intended both asa of 
eratitude fr 


expression 


n 
om the United States to 
France for the aid 


American Revolution, and as a me 


lent durir the 


morial to the personal friendship of 
W ashinet nand Lafavett« e tota 
height of then numentistwen -nve 
et. [he hgure of Washin ote S 
varely ten feet high, andthat of L 
fayette is several inches’ shorte1 


‘rench and American hags, 
fopet } 


tin height, compose 


yround. The French patriot, clas] 
ng the two flags in his left hand, is 
represented as warmly pressing thi 
1and of Washington. A plaster cast 
yf the group had previously beet 
1ibited and admired at the Champs 
Elysées Sa in Paris 
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pliment the icces room sthere a single being in Mont 
% sors Mons. Blan mt rlo who has ever enjoyed vou for an 

ymncet \s Tam no musica 1our and a half at a stretch? Six ever- 
ti not consider myself com hanging pairs of ears delight in the 
pete! t ft rite Oo! them, but | belie sual number of six pi es. Whenever 








is even wou ret me is finis i, nunare Ss escape and 
: | 1 ' . 
( press their bo n ter I sometimes 
m wn part ippens it in e middle Of a 
ffir erity, that rare urmins p some dreamer of 
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Ing Palite S ii¢ ct Pp 
and the first comer takes re a tra 
Vo distinctions are made ind, in comp 
2 ‘ ‘ j 
\ll are « y welcome—the advent Vienna its¢ 
re! veardiess youth, the aristo oni 
: a. ) 
i 1¢ ftizen, the stately dam in } 
em lal! meet with precis I iss ( 
milar itment in this have el yme a 
; , 
nmor T) woses ) vides T 
’ , — ‘ 1 
i gratuitous periormance oO! tft takes into account every weakness. 
; . e , : 1: 
gt usicians lasts for an hour an Who would not sometimes think of 
: half i te ‘ome ‘ » nt adeanl a : he lif f +} : 
P- a halt and is repeated at 8 o'clock i: ome IUve e liie of the most 





the evening for the same length of morbidly 1 come some lucid 
; time. Divine melodies !—occasionall intervals. Among the papers of every 
; even forcing into the background th: land I found my own leading journals 
a sound of the rin 


ring metal in the next The reading room of Monte Carlo is 


< 
~ 





of 17H \ HOM} Wd : \ 

certainly an excellent source of news eraims emanating from. thes | 
whence each may draw with his own known firms 

bucket. But what, after all, is a read Verily, it 1s no wonder that the 
ing room to our hosts, whose ambition iole of the Riviera flocks around this 
to be models of hospitality is carried centre of music, news, and natural. 
out so admirably? The Agence Ha beauty, especially when we remembet 
vas, Reuter’s, and similar first-class that the aris von - Mediterrane 





news agencies are of course familiar to Company ven offer return saloon 
all newspaper readers. In the en tickets at half price. Respecting these 
trance hall hangs a large tablet giving return tickets a useful word of advice 
a faithful account of the world’s daily may not be out of place. Should any 
events, and the fluctuations of the one inadvertently have provided him 
stock exchanges are recorded several self with a single ticket only, let him 
times a dav by means of fresh tele hasten to secure a return before step 
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erts a great tascination 
ke not deceived Here 
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( . er strength o 
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THUR'S 


ity, in the middle of the concert find 
their way to the wheel with well-lined 
pockets. The bank makes its millions 
ut of human curiosity, the worship 
of gold and the love of excitement; 
but dear to it, beyond and above all, 
is the first weakness. There is not a 
single traveller from the Genoa-Mar 
seilles shore who does not sacrifice at 
Everyone is a 
debtor to that amount for the enjoy 
ment of the perfumes of the park, th« 
supply of the latest news and the mu 
sic. This one gold 


s 
} 


least one gold piece. 


piece is that en 


trance fee which contrar\ 


the good taste ol 
bureau to take in exchange for ou 
free pass. Voluntary feeing is the 
motto. Free entry, free movement, 
free action! Free action—lI say with 
Hamlet, “ Aye, there’s the rub.” 
You are but one of the curious 
crowd, and not a gambler. Lik 
everyone else, you throw down a 
gold piece. You win. The sensation 
is not unpleasant. What need have 
you of money that is won? So you 
put it down again, and again win. It 
now appears quite certain as easy to 
You begin to like the 
you go on playing; 


~ 


the employe of the 


Say 


win as to lose. 
sensation, and 





HOME 


MA 
but the situation changes. Your lucl 
is varying. Curiosity gives way to ex 
cited interest. It is not th 
gain which is 

eager longing to be revenged 
And herein lies the difficulty 


this net will 


greed ol 
but aa 
ym fate 
Those 


lar 


iroused in you, 


once entangled in 
the fly struggling in the spide 
If it sometimes su 


limbs 


eed 
it is only escape witl 


so mutilated as not to enabl 
far from the finely 
rushes to and f1 


ments until agai 


y woven meshes. 
with uncertain move 
n entangled, and a 


exertions are then in vain, and 


remember reading a French n 


, : ; 
of a young couple who cam 

» enjoy their honeymoon ly 
creatures, completely absorbed 
agers 
heir 


1S, flowers 


in their epoch of trance 


ideal 
They 


world is 


; he whole 
means that the worl 
does not exist for them. 
they also throw down thei 
obole. At first the husband only. He 
wins, wins again, and then loses. H: 
ain wins and again loses. The first 
debit of his winnings, 


Impelled by 


curiosity, 


ag 


loss goes to the 
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he seco listurbs the balance of his 
portfolio. His little angel becomes 
alarmed She is irritable, nervous 


Her husband p her less attention 
after table a’hote. All his spare time 
is occupied in studyit 


ig the combina 
tions of numbers which have appeared 
during the day’s play. 

Meanwhile, of course, the “ fri 
turns up. Gambler in trouble, young 
wife neglected by husband—the very 
I lle pla 
disposal of the f 


and his gentlemanly services 


seeking. 





disposal of the latter. The husban 
j | eer ae a ens 
ISCS ili Mead alidd Lilt wire iCi ep 
+. } ] . ] ‘ 4 
tatiol ine consolier does not was 
his tin Hie persuades the 
I é e gambling t 
whe $s carried aw 
: . 
sed irm oO! the play ol ince 
} } ¢ } ' 
No sband and wife a vO 
1g ) uions Of nul 
I yt 1 if an 1 
‘ ee ] ¢ ¢ 
; < 
t 1 é perilous posit 
roug se two inexpe! 
TF 
~ , 
hav D i I oth 
lt} the husba fic 
a due sband is woun 1 
SW es both himself 
. 
\t ‘ 9 4 ibles 
| rt n ‘ rs 
he i se iVUil Lilt 1 { 
a 
£ S tne end has ) 
sentiment Non 
this t ise t even the convention 
al politeness which is never lost sig! 
of by a gentleman in the presence of 
strangers 1s olten quite torc¢ 
( re is no difference here be 


ween man and woman. Both ar 
gambler It is not surprising that 
1¢ priv eges of the gentler sex are 
sacrificed to the noise of the whirling 
yall, because, in point of numbers, 
1ere they almost represent the strong 
er sex. Not only among the curious 
sightseers who swarm around the 
tables do forms clad in silks and sat 
ins move about and display them 
selves, but at least half the seats at 
the tables are occupied by them. 
Emancipation in all its phases pr: 


l 
! 
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vails to such an extent that it out 
listances even the bold dreams of 
\r x] c ] ‘ aay} « 1 
S¢ nglo-Saxon ladies who adv 
ate women’s rights from public plat 
ns Chairs are ranged closel 
around the tables ‘T hey are all occu 
gentlemen, inte 


pied by ladies an 
mingled. No one has any thoug! 


r - hs scr} - ‘TL ‘ ‘ { «11 
yr his neighbor. ‘The attention of al 
ie 
s fixe yn the ball and the co 
lhose who cannot find a seat stan 
ind the sitters. Sometimes the t 
1 1 ee ark 1 +} +¢ 
c r ISeClLV SU 1 ie ( lid ps 
4 ] 
Dit ire S ) 12 ( ran} aeel 
? ¥ 
) eC! - = ug a 
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| . } 
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iS 1 5 money to tne Dant 
nants pa Dut are plac 
the S ‘ rreg 
. es } . 
i gentieman oO! the Dank 1S sure 
; few minutes 
~ \ Cw iil i 
rents I} 1 , nad rT 
T1LY Sal h romenadce al 
wr f : Hh as . 
i ) brie space ee \ t 
he ] . . } ¢ } 
ut to breathe the fresh a ut one O 
} 4 4 sone aq 
1em does not return nte D 
iny more irregularities t mus 
_ § wood societ 
ents Of @OOd SOCIC 
Emploves of the bank sit at eacl 
thet oi 
LD1¢ n in orae}l a neir vigilance 
‘ 4 , 5 | 
nall not fag tor an instant they are 


mtinually being replaced. Well-fed 
passionless masks on which nothing 
makes any impression. They are high 
ly trained, all of them. A machine 
could not do its work more automati- 


+ 


cally. One alone speaks, the rest are 


mute actors. Of these latter, two pay, 
two rake in, the others keep their eves 
and ears ope 








Heaven's songsters, and 
are cold and still 

May these flowe1 

without words 

these love’s messengers; 
doth bloom 
In warmth or 

in 


Be 
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ooTm 
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and rise, 


And spring's soft t 
buried 


: 
then these 


year 
flowers peep 
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| lost my head,” Newell proceed 
ed, dismally. ‘She sat there looking 
at me with those strange green eyes 
4 hers.”’ 
Weathers laug 


hed 

[ would not be surprised, Newell, 
if she did not hypnotize you into that 
kiss,” he said. [ am really quit 
serious,” he added,as Newell shrugged 
his shoulders. “I have very good 
reason to know that Miss Almar does 
possess very strongly developed hyp 
t winter—you were 
ibroad at the time—I spent several 
evenings at the Almars’. We wer 


iscussing ‘ Trilby’ on one occasion 


‘tic powers. Las 


Grace Almar laughed and said 

she was a second Svengali. She of 
fered to give me an exhibition of het 
power. I do not think that you hay 
ever met Louise Almar, Grace’s cous 
in Imar is her uncle and guardian 
she came to make her home wit! 


las 


some charming young 


winter. She is a very hand 
woman 
‘When my cousin comes in,’ Gract 
said, ‘I will compel her to go to the 
piano and sing any song that you will 
name, provided, of course, it is one 
with which she is familiar. And, by 
love, Newell! she did precisely as sh 
asserted she would! ” 
been trying he 


said New 


Perhaps she has 
power on me in that way,” 
ell, thoughtfully. “ She certainly 


a curious attraction for me at times 


las 


[ always brought all mv will power t 
bear in resisting it before. To-night | 
ust allowed myself to drift. I would 
very likely have asked her to mart 


me if you had not appeared most oj 
portunely upon the scene. Now, give 
me your advice, Ned, as to the most 
eraceful manner of evading the con 
sequences of that kiss.” 
Weathers 
a few moments 
You might pass 
he said, at length, “ 
somewhat caddish. I see but one wa\ 
fit. You must offer her an apol 
ory You are so awfully sorry tor 
having so offended. You lost your 
head for the moment. vou might add 


puffed away in silence for 


it over in s1ience 


but that would be 





a la Richard the Third but ‘twas 
1 


her lovely eyes made you do it.’ 

Newell smiled. 

‘1 thinl 
ll follow your advice other 
wise. And I shan’t give Miss Almar 
another chance to hypnotize me.” 

[It was not until the afternoon of th 

lowing day that Newell found an 
opportunity to speak to Miss Almar 
She was standing upon the piazza 


> 


lone. Her fine figure showed to ad 
antag se-fitting dress of 
larK-green serg‘ she wore a neat 
++7 +. ; ee +1 | + . 
e straw mue, with a iuster ol 
held daisies against her red-brown 
ral rT 
She o ‘ 9 sed lids 
1 } 
Newell as he approached her. He 
oked very indsome in his whit 
lane ] ; 1 rlicg t ¢ ] ly 
inn SUIT arnt 1eL ger pale blue 
1} j r 
He paus reside her. Withou 
e signtes ittempt to disguise the 
vassionate light which shone 1e1 
i {* n 
1, ES ar ee ae 
ves, she ~KeC n full in the lace. 


Newell fe lecidedly awkward and 
incomfortable 
she averted her eyes. It was quite a 
matter of indifference to Newell tl 
her cheek was white and flawless as a 
ly leaf; that her long, 
vere very beautiful; that her ear was 


pink and daintily formed The folly 


ff the night previous had frightened 
In Whatever the power Grace Al 
i had | ssessed \ him it was 
rorey 
im wa c Vt stag she 
ud M COUS 1S ng this at 
mn. tam going to meet her 
ideed! e murmured, vaguely 
Chen, with 1 1 awkwardness (tor 
it ma ) goracetul under it} 
> idde 1 
to offer you a very humbk 
| 1, T } 


forgive me?” 





iS 
gazing at her with a very 
penitent expression in his handsome 
gray eyes. This was lost upon her 
weve S was looking straight 
before her. Perhaps his voice was 
sufficiently ntrit \t all events, 


< that I shall leave that part 
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rreakfast 
yf the cheek turned toward hit morrow,’ 
soon faded, however Yes,” said Newell. 


. — _— ith 
oward Weathers with a 








‘ cK movement, throwing 
j gratulate you upon having recovers s half-smoked cigar through the 
: UT id this morning. ndov His face was very grave 
She laughed peculiarly Ot course you have seen, old man, 
\t that moment, much to Newell’ how deuced hard hit I am?” he said 
{ P Ts lrove up to 0 WV eat 
< ; : , , 
4 S Vliss Almar into it te Cor p seeing, he r 
3 a aie ; p , mil 
ed awav with a sig 1 smile 


1 1 very handsor S ess,’ said Weathers 

yman a umpanied her k yu murmured Newe 
yUSIN is ri\ lhe two ipsed into silence 
Weathers Women _ art strange  being’s 


| Bradford Newel vel seat Weathers Was thinking 7 ur weeks 
! ago | wuld have sworn that Grac« 

we! s I ial Is yr AIn il Vas vil lly enam red rf New 
Cds re ’ 1 positive she tried t ) hypno 

\ ~ ‘ . ( tize 1into proposing » He Since 
iin LDI¢ S s 1 first evinced a intiration tor het 


ntlv wandered to where the Miss¢ usin, however, she has done all in 














q \ ‘ : ( ver to ake things easy for 
\lmar was pronoun him. She seems positively delighted 
on-haired, eyes soft rh it the prospect of Newell and Louise 
ul; complexion, clear oliv marrying. I can’t understand it.” 

. ul th damask in the cheeks In a room above, Louise Almar was 

S vas tall, stately in carriage, and sitting at the window Grace, in a 
OS te dressing gown, was lying 
11 to introduce me t ipon the bed. The loosened masses 

4 Almar, Ned,” said Newell, as f her reddish-brown hair covered the 

J se from the table. pillow upon which her head rested 

F A , x his friend | 7 Louise thought that she was sleeping 

1 it Grace was stealthily watching her 
F N indsome, lazy gray eyes sin t ugh half-closed lids. 
isual] inimated Come here Louise,” suddenl 
ise of love at first sight: , red Grace's soft voice 
. £ Weathers Il neve Instant Louis ros und rOSS¢ 

3 1 } , 9 ¢ ‘ +1 } 

‘s \ e so en perore I LO Tie ¢ 
e very first evening of he Grace drew her do es he 

\ arked \ Chev gazed straig!] 

3 ning, about four weeks se’s beautiful dark ones 

vell and Weathers were seat “Louise, do you love Bradford 
smoking room. Weathers Newell?” she asked 

: is puffing away at his cigar. New Louise moved her dark head rest 

3 was gazing thoughtfully from th¢ lessly It was an instant or so befor: 


1 vy toward the mountains, purpi she made an answer 


f +h, ; Then < miurmire ‘ EP ary 
yf e sk \ 
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[here are some women 
forgive a thing of that 
thought for a 
1 forgive yo 
r, that her mode of re- 
you was most unique 
to assert that she 

lise into making a pre- 
yr myself—into marry- 
1 Newell, slowly. 

my oath thet such is 
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the case,” replied Weathers, emphat 
ically. “ Your wife spoke the truth 
when she asserted that she thought 
that she loved you, that she was im 
pelled to marry you. As soon as the 
knot was tied Grace withdrew her in 
fluence and your was 
gain. And now, old fellow, thi 
ire not as bad as they appear to you 
Will you take an old friend’s advice? 
lake your wife away from New York; 
remove her at once from the influenc« 
of her cousin. Why not go abroad? 
Be gentle, be patient with your 
und I will venture to say that befor 
two months shall have passed over 
your head you will be in a fair way t 
win her heart.” 

Newell 
friend’s hand. 


{ 
WSs I 


wife herself 


Say 


stood and grasped his 


up 


His pale face flushed 
aggard eyes brightened 
love! 





Weathers, old mar 


HOME 
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claimed I will foll 
to the letter.” 

Some fifteen months 
tter 


received a | from 


17 


WwW 





your advice 


later Weathers 


; f ra New 


sradf 
| 


ell, the journing with his wif 
ie south of France. It announ 
the birth of a son and heir 
I a Ue 
am as happy as the day is lon 
ld man,” Newell wrot id | 
it all to you—to the fact that I fo 
lowed the excellent advice uu gay 
me that night when I car to you 
: sant . 
miserable a poor is the wor 
ed : ' 
held We are going t ame th 
uungster af yu Louise is a 
i ) al l ird Weather 
\ Ss ¢ 


AiO tre 


Akitas here 


BAe sai etictlee: Aes. 











c psy OLY " 
) ind of La 
1 smattering S 
the { ss 1) 
) ips ha 
rtunes o 
I n S no 
ent} ~ ; 
sS-re f pia 
b mM ) 
' ‘ 
ist mo 
, 
be-specta 
Sout] 
\ would hav 
irled | 
aqd a pre T c 
r rs ) ( 
L-] } ‘ 4 
I 11¢ Ly lave 
i ver the f 
: 7 I i€ ~ 
ir eru e sisters 
ta ym the age 
Hirth eo ? ‘ 
; ii i pit 
vate t ive, to make a sade 
he immorality of men, or to writ 
t t her posterity might 
for She entertained 1 
er id her “ ideas ”’ wet 
ely devoid of ambition 
1 } 
seld travelled further than kind 
] } 
s for father and home, with a 
) sil perhaps or son 
1¢@ her mother, and in het 
irn being a loved wife and mother 
And a broad enough life I call it | 


turn fool and become a Ben 

lict I will wish for a wife with no 

nobler aims, no prouder, no brighter 

but as sweet, as gentle, as lovable as 
Kate 

A great man whom we have “all 

lelighted to honor ” (even our broth 
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I 
rOss iter) Na 
said 
‘ 
e 1 t 
( i y ( re no t 
ent i Pp eT an 
) if r10 
{ r 
‘ earte lt 
) , 
er iOve 
£ rning then 
1 lathe 
| r ab ) 
e ma van 
) lispute 
I ive bee 
S i been 
' { , 
Sé } , s will ex 
na _ . 1 when 
l bs \ I 
flooded with sunshine, and others wil 
1 , , 1 
grow withered and sickly when bathe: 
sa as nard tor me to stop 
} + I ‘ ¢ asl " 
about Kate as it would be for 
t S nro T? idd » % f on ] 
pin it madie Ol a ZOOd 
linner—lI am very fond of a good din 


ner Perhaps I was in love with her 


T 
t 
Vell, we all were. A 


right proud I am that I loved such a 
, for ere 1 ye more good in 
is than \ nov f when we love a 
good woman 
But there was another—there gen 


erally is “ another ” when the unlucky 


devils go in to win. James Haynes 
called her his “queen” and found 


in her the perfection of womanhood; 
he would not even have had changed 
one of the rebellious little curls that 
strayed from its fellows onto the white 
neck. 

He had come down from Boston on 
a flving visit to his godfather. “‘ Marse 
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\bney ”; and then—he was a boy and 
she was a girl; and the days length 
ened into weeks, and the 


months, and still he 


weeks into 
stayed on, chaine | 
pajr of 


» + 
eyes aS Was evel Prometheus 


as firmly to the spot by a 
brown 
rock. 

was summer, 
and he thought that nowh 
seen a lovelier picture than that of 
Kate in het 
lin gown an or | 
its nodding red poppies. When t 


i 
1 thea } 
L 


red sun had disappeared from view, 


and they walked arm-in-arm among 


the elms, he looking sometimes at 
brilliant stars, oftener at the little { 
peeping in and out from under t 
muslin gown, he believed that ha 
strayed into another garden of Eden 
with a peerless l go] er of Eve | 
side 
And when she cantered by his 
n black Gyp er trim brown 
it, he thought her more love st 
Chen when the days grew shor 
and their lovers’ tryst was kept 


the yellow-leaved elms and a dark 
cloak hid the muslin gown from view, 
his heart had gone from his own keep 
ing and belonged in all its entirety to 
the sweet Southern girl whose dim 
hand was clasped in his. 
Let no one ask how it came to pass 
It seems that | am happy; that to me 
\ brighter emerald twinkles in the grass, 
\ purer sapphire melts into the sea 

One evening, when the dusk had 
turned into darkness, joined 
Marse Abney in his 


were 


and they joins 
library, Kat 
eves brighter than their wont 
and 
pink. Jim looked pale and anxious 
but happy. His paradise bird had con 
sented to mate with the brown wren; 
and he had determined then and there 
to face the parent bird in his nest 

“Well, well, vou truants, it’s high 
time you came in! Light the rest of 
the candles, Jim. Let me see your 
foot, Puss; you’ve been walking on the 
wet with those paper slippers 
on!” 


her cheeks were dyed a leepet 


grass 








\unt Jenny 


took my overshoes off in the hall 
and Jim envied papa th« kiss from the 
{ e Abney, I want to speak t 
yu 
Well, Jim, my boy, there’s noth 
ing to prevent it. Business is over for 
I l there are several hours 
Lye re re atime b » more ¢ leg 
jokes He held up his hands in mo 
i 
N ) Ke K1n | tn 
tim m sm showing s 
( ( | I 1 Sout! 
nt ; i 
} ; 
\ IX é 
Well u've g 
,«e } ‘ , ra) 
) ) 1] ipa ' 
s te c } 0 ( 
, shac R 
Ww IOK 
RRS: studying t 
patte e carpet Don ) 
think, 1 ou could spare a corn 
f it to give Jim as a souvenir of 
[ want a better souvenir than that 
Uncle Abney 1 want Kate herself 
H’ u're very modest in you 
esires! 

Mr. Abney frowned terribly, an 
tried to look severe; but the corners 
of his would smile in spite of 
himself Kate saw t good sig 


word, Jin 


iy another 


, ' 


” You may sit on the 
ther arm of his chair, and kiss him 


ust as lo for being such a dear 
And if you think I’m worth it, why 
ou can sa thank vou,’ besides.’ 

*“ Come ym children dont 
smother me! I don’t enjoy kisses 
from a ustached mouth—some 
hody else does, eh! Since Queen 


’ ‘ : +1 y 
Nate S taken the citadel by storm, [| 


might as well surrender gracefully 
No more kisses, for heaven’s sake! 


¢° 


Let me out of this chair instantly, or 
T swear I'll call in every darky on the 











») was not 
the brave 


Perhaps it 
, 


yman and don't 
inn} id of und [ would be 
sat down to their I: happier if Jin taved You are so 


rv 


he snowy whiteness of rong, father, dear. I know you will 
sparkle of the silver in « back to m [ think mother is 
the centrepiece of fres! our guardian angel and will keep 
served to emphasize th vou from all harm; but Jim—if he 
ppearance of the three who know he will never come 
table 
no pretence at eating “F :0d’s sake, Kate, don’t make 
his coffee absently. Mr. it hard! Heaven knows how awful 
vade heroic efforts at cheerful it is for me to go and take my place 
ynversation which deserved on the side that you will not pray for; 
t with better success but I could never hold up my head 
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again if 1 stayed. I must go to the 
front and fight for the cause of my 
country.” Perhaps dreams of fame 
and thoughts of heroic deeds had 
roused the soldier in him, to the ex 
ciusion of the lover. 

“Father, oh, father, if you and Jim 
should meet—on the battlefield—ene 
mies—what might happen! Oh, it is 


too horrible!’ Kate covered her eyes 
with her hands, as if to shut out the 
dreadful vision that her love had con 
jured up. 

‘And I can do nothing, nothing!’ 
she moaned. 

“My daughter, pray God night and 
day that we will not meet. If we do, 
Jim will be an enemy to overcome— 
a foe to the cause I am fighting for. 
But happily for us, and unfortunately 
for the country, the war is spread over 
very many miles, and we shall not 
meet. Keep the roses in your cheeks, 
little one, and the sunshine in your 
eyes soldiers will need them to 
welcome us home.” 

On the longest day the sun must 
set; and lonely, heart-broken, Kate 
felt as if her sun had set forever. They 
were gone. Her lover’s last words 
were ringing in her ears: “ Good-by, 
little wife; wait for me, darling. I'll 
come back to you.” He tried to make 
his tones light and his eyes smile; and 
if thé attempt was but a miserable fail- 
ure, the effort was none the less heroic. 

The darkies had all assembled out 





side the homestead, and sent afte: 
them: 

“Goo-by, Marse Abney! ” “Goo-by 
Marse Jim!’ 


‘Good-by. God bless you, my boy 
We can never really be enemies, even 
if you go to swell the numbers of the 
North. I have loved you too long for 
that. Whichever side wins, nothing 
can break the bonds of my affection 
for you. War is an argument, a very 
heated one at times; so whatever hap- 
pens, remember that. God grant that 
one of us will be spared; we must not 
leave little Katie too long alone. God 
keep you, my son!” 





HOM! 
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Unc le 


never forget your goodness to me.” 


‘Good-by, Abney. I wil 
The two men, though bearded and 
mustached, were not ashamed to have 
their lips meet, and, though soldiers, 
did not think the tears they shed made 
them the less manly. They separated 
then, more’s the pity! and were lost t 


sig 


g it. 
l 


1 
} 
| 


lat dog hab no’ run’ ’cross 
Marse Jim’s path—hit’s shuah to bring 
him bad luck—nebber knew hit ter 
fail. Mebbe he made a cross—hit’ll 
bea’ righ’ den. But I did no’ see him.” 
Old rheumatic Theophilus was the 
speaker 

‘An’ deep down in de night I heard 
lowin’. Jus’ as shuah sign 
gwine ter die es der 
pusson were a ready laid on de coolin 
boa’d,” said Uncle Ben, who was as 
black as black can well be, and wh 
could play the fiddle and keep the bow 
moving when he was nodding. 

“En dar’s poor Missy standing by 
de winder a twirlin’ a chair "bout 
Oh, hebbens! I do hope der bad luck 
haint a-comin’ to her,” and pretty 
dusky Mandy, Kate’s foster sister 
wiped — her tears with the corner 
of her bright-colored kerchief. 

These negroes, 
dren of the soil, 
superstitions ; 


wish a 


de cows a 


somebod\ a 


1 


simple chil 
fully believed in their 


and these “signs” in 


these 


creased their grief. To them they 
vere actual misfortunes. 
‘] suspicions yer lot o’ fools,” inter 
I 


‘Dere’s not’in fer 
) walk right way to yer wuk 
I’m gwine to cunsole Missy; yer don’ 


“aan Aunt Jenny. 


you but te 


wan’ her ter hear you. Git erway now 
[ say.” 

And who can say that Mistress Kate 
could had better “ cunsolation ’ 
than old Aunt Jenny, with her gentle 


crooning of ‘There, there, honey! 
She fell asleep that first awful night of 


her loneliness with her fair arms 
around the old negress’ neck. 


The week of their departure Kate's 
cup of misery was full to overflowing 


The long days found her white and 
listless, wandering here and there 
looking but the shadow of “ Queen 














very 


me 
Oo 





sky more blue. 
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Ne oe ene 


— 


was shown by 


l udiers, 
and 


and 


lie so far 


her former 


emed to 


yneliness and gloom | 
rruly, “ tl 
hat a sorrow’ 
remembering 


first awtul 
‘ws from father 
things a more hopeful and ross 
sun was bri 
The days wore on i 
he weeks i 
n, and still the war 


nd trouble 


n empty 


ng their lifeblood with 
ive d. The 
was being shed in wi 
1in from their escutcheor 
hich perhaps was not a 


hich all the 
hich ail the 


succeed in washin 
lay the negro is still 


freedom 


- + 


in whose 


when the strife 
would have 


I 


had not been so far 


consequence ol 


was not of 
was made 
Barbara Frietchie, 
Whittier has no 
her; but it 
whether any greater heroism was dis- 
soldiers in 
Kate Abney, 


ease and 


ricked fingers made garments 
or busied themsel lves 
bandages 


he burden of her prayer 
Jim would soon come 
that the c 


not 








nook and cranny 
f the ae that now 


his a milli 


vossibility 








S FAITH 1 


sinewy Jefferson Davis represented 
should be victorious, and tall, awk- 
ward Abe Lincoln out to shame, wh¢ 
shall blame her? The recipient of the 
work done by her busy fingers was 
just as happy and grateful to the mak- 
r, even if the fingers that fashioned it 
had no thought for him. The tears 
that blessed it had been tears of love 

Nor were the negroes on “* Marse 
Abney’s”’ plantati ion idle; they worked 
hard and faithfully to help furnish sup 
plies for the very men who were keep 


1 


hem in bondage. 


ng 
Pardon me if right here I mount a 
favorite hobby of mine. How many 
yf us have stopped to think of the debt 


t 


f gratitude we owe to the negroes? 
[heir faithfulness, courage, strength 


endurance have never been sur- 
passed by the white man. How faith- 


ully they shielded our unprotected 
nes during that terrible time! How 


patiently and loyally they worked for 





hose oho were making war for the 
sake of perpetuating their slavery! 
When I think of the horrors that 
light have ensued with the wives and 
‘hildren of their masters at their 
mercy, now, when all is peace, I can 


still shudder at the thought 

With their numbers whole regions 
vere absolutely at their mercy; but in- 
stead of seizing the opportunity, and 
making it one of insurrection and vio- 
lence, they made it one in which to 
show their love and the trustworthi- 
ess of their protection to the mothers 


ind children of the Confederate sol- 


lighth leart edness, their laugh 
ter, and their mellow plantation songs 
kept many of those who were watch- 
ing and wt bas from utter despair. 
When the sun had gone down Kate 
vould wander toward the cabins, 
which, however poverty-stricken they 
ight look in broad daylight, looked 
-heery and almost pretty in the twi 
light. The little black tots in their 


t 
I 
; 
i 


single garments would run in and out 
the cabin door, or were carried, per 


laps, in the arms of their bigger sis 
ters, while some of the parents, the 
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more lazy ones, were dozing quietly 
and otherwise in the doorways 
Uncle Ben, old and wrinkled, with a 
violin as old and wrinkled as himself 
under his chin, would sit outside hfs 
cabin, the bow of his battered old in 
strument twisting and sawing. His 
dusky friends would gather round up 
yn a spot of smooth and well-trodden 
ground. Mandy, young Lk 
would exhibit their skill in dancing 
and keep time to the music of the fid 
dle, while a dozen hands patted upon 


Lou, or 


as many thighs, and such remarks as 
“ Mandy’ll knock de shine off er ’em,’ 
“You got ter shuffl’ now, Ike,” lent 
encouragement to the dancer 

Then old Ben would strike up a 
breakdown, and old legs and young 
legs would jig and shuffle; a 


voices and young ones would sing 


You sif’ de meal, you gimme de 
You bake de bread, you gimme de 
You bile de pot, you gimme de gre 
Old Kate, git over; 

Git over, ole Kate 

Git over 


And with song's and dance the hours 
glided by, and so went the night 
Kate would return to the 
cheered and comforted somehow, with 
the homely refrains still ringing in het 
The picturesque plantation 
lances were able, for the time at least 
to lighten the shadows that were steal 
ing ‘round. 


ears. 


The sands in Time’s hour-glass were 
running slowly, but none the less sure 
ly, away, and spring had come again 
Nature had put on her holiday dress 
and was rejoicing in her new splendor 

In the old days Kate had been wont 
to say that one could not be unhappy 
when one could bathe in the sunshine 
She would have refuted the statement 
afterward. The spring days seemed 
much too long and bright. 

From time to time Kate had news of 
her father and Jim, sometimes direct 
from them, oftener from the 
papers 


news 








When she read that there 


had been 
onfederates 
‘r rejoice, for 


fear that Jim had been among tl 


1e 


rcrific 7 W 1 the Southerners 
had be lriven from the field het 
tears b d her from reading the list 
of the wounded and dead, fearful lest 
she woul read there her father’s 
name. 

Truly, if is akin to ( 
my readers, will love Kate as well a 
[; for a more pitiable position tha 
hers | « iot well imagine 

On one of the long, bright spring 
lays t was the second day of May 

Kate was possessed with a rest 
lessness and uneasiness which as the 
lay lengthened became augmented 
Brought up as she had been, with the 
legroes | becon nbuex t 
1uch o supe! ind when 
he w » her bed o e night of 


that se mynd da of May the presenti 


g evil caused the pulse 





ment of com 


which had been sluggish during the 
enervating spring weather, to beat too 
rapidly, and had brought the fever 


flush to her pale cheeks 


Dawn of the following morning, 


Sunday morning, had not long broken 


when the negroes were roused from 
their heavy slumbers by heart-rending 
shrieks which followed one another 


scared dark 


yrether, some 
1 
l, 


in rapid succession. The 
gathered 
‘ +] = 
mostly undresse« 
not knowing whence came the cries 
which could still be heard 

Aunt Jenny her wrinkled 
hand to her ear, and then her old legs 


ies quickl 


lresse d, 


some 


put up 


» the stairs 


ran uy faster than young 
yes, and she added her cries to the 


chile 


I’m comin’!” and 
young 


thers. “It’s Missy, it’s my 
I’m comin’, honey 
with a bound she was in her 
mistress’ room. 

There stood Kate by the side of the 
bed, in her white night-dress, her body 
rocking to and fro, her eyes wild and 
staring, her hair in disordered profu 
sion. One hand pointed tremblingly 
to the corner of the room; the other 


felt blindls for the side rf the bed for 








5 pi rt Hone Vy. honey! what 
é Tell yer ole mammy! 


Che parched lips moved, but ne 


from them. ‘The negress 
‘ ‘ lh] i» ] 
‘ rew rembling girl to her 


’ Won't ver t ole Aunt Jenny wha 











) ievr 
: 
lim! ps irticulated fain 
ay \ ' 1] 
2 Marse Jim all righ ( 
11m soon \ shrie 
: \ l jenny s attempt t 
. ymfort her. The girl’s tremblir 
nd yvvered her eyes, as if tr 1g 
a 
t rrible sight. ‘Ther 
5 | mi ia staring aga 
f , another wor 
excitem«e | 
I ) i i”n ) 
in ere 1O ) % 
2 
re i S A a ( no I 
é 
i { 
1 the as 
| 
~ } Mars ea 
\ é t ) T) 
r ‘ } 
a thin’ it ; ‘ener hb 
¥ 
4 S 
a D | ” ' 
4 I Ss ié Da n 
: ) ‘ 111. é vellow on 
> ‘ ‘ 
j it ver the distant mo 
vas day. There was 
4 ‘ 
1, pound, of horses’ fe¢ 
‘ s gallop ol e horses 
5 ] h- 
7 I I heard a cry of ‘Charge 
7 » s | 
ren ( Jackson ul the fields 
, ' 
I KE 
z ‘ + | ei his: “hear 
4 \ nrs | uid see notnil her 
> ; f 1 . } rT 
f e puffs smoke revealed frightfu 
ane ia . : 
5 if 5 s tearing their way throug! 
: S 8 ind tnat horses and met 
3 lit ryer,T TY) t] ° cy 1 ] ly] i 
= ) ! V ) l€ groun 00 
i is evel wher 


®. Chen | saaw—God, why were You 
if to me?—father and Jim had met 





hey were ready to charge. There 
. is recognition, and Jim’s arm fell t 





: s side In the instant that father 
esitated there was the crack ofa rifle 

puff of smoke. Jim put his hand t 

lis waist, bent and fell over. The 

voice of heaven was louder than that 

4 terrible « I heard him call ‘ Kate,’ 


lin 
is he fell. The sound of his voice 
awoke me; and for the moment aftet 


waking | saw him as | had seen him 

yn the battle-field the blood staining 

} } ; le 5 on4 ¢ tir > +} sal] - 
s white shirt, Aunty; that bullet has 


made a wound in my heart, so that | 


annot rest,’ continued the girl. “| 
must go to him. H alled me, and 
ded me 
Ye ( i go to him 
that’s ] 1loug ecial ’spen 
sation from de Lord 
Come, come, Aunt lelp me 
nust lose no time! Jim’s wounded 
1 | illed for me;” and the flood 
ites ypened 
De Lord is ’flictin’ you mighty 
oney, but it’ll cum righ’ bim«e 
ne righ’ bimeby, honey 
was beyond the power of th 


ress to calm her. With fever 
hr belongings 


a i9, and was rea ly to Start o1 


errand of mercy and love 

Yer won’ go lout me, Miss‘ 
Aun’ Jenn ge, honey.” 

I may go far, and you are old 

\ 


Viarse Abney says ‘take car’ 
Kate,’ afore he lef’, and I h’aint 
ow ine te} dis be \ M iTs< Le’ me fo 


Hurry, then, if you will 

Jus’ mus’ change my hank’chief 
wine ter wear a red one an 
ring bad lucl lus’ let me get de 


’s er true color, en hit 


And with that sublime faith sh 

1 forth, another Magdalen, on 
er search for her lover. There was 

halfway heuse on the road to her 
ove, and day after day saw her and 
her faithful black shadow still trudg 
ng wearily but ever hopefully on 
went from battlefield to battle 
field when the carnage was Over; from 
camp to camp, from hospital to hos 
pital, without finding the object of her 
search. 

Many a prisoner of war, shut up 


n suffocating buildings. supplied with 
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nauseous food and surrounded by 
filth, was made happier through 
Kate’s great love. Thousands of help 
less men in the hospitals, sick, perhaps 
dying in despair and wretchedness, 
were refreshed by the sight of her 
sweet face. The tears of sympathy 
turned many a hard cot into a soft 
couch; and the gentle touch and low 
musical voice soothed many a poor 
devil’s last hours. 

How far reaching and what tremen 
dous possibilities for good there are in 
a great love! 

But the days were dying. Time was 
flying, and the war was ended. Kate's 
search had been fruitless, but despair 
had not overtaken her. MHope still 
abided with her. Jim’s parting words, 
“ Wait for me, darling; I'll come back 
to you,” were accepted by her as 
words that could not lie, and she re 
turned to her home to do their bid 
ding. Her love was true and her 
trust was great. 

Marse Abney returned to his home 

a colonel, but a ragged and sadly 
unkempt one, with one sleeve hang 
ing loose in his coat. Though not 
crowned a victor, he was happy that 
the sounds of the bugle, drum, and 
fife would not henceforth mean bloody 
strife. His greeting to his little Kat: 
was, “ Thank God for peace!’ 

7 * * 


. * 


Colonel Abney is an old man now 
and I, too, am passing down the dark 
side of the hill; and when my physi 
cian ordered me South for the winter: 
[ thought of my old friends in Vir 
ginia, and decided upon paying them 
a visit. 

The place during all those years had 
not changed perceptibly. Progress 
had not invaded the territory. It 
needed not a vivid imagination to sup 
pose one’s self gone back twenty years 
in his existence. The old homestead 
had lost its pristine freshness. A Yan 
kee would have said it needed a coat 
of paint. There was a general air of 
decay that twenty years ago I would 
have said was charmingly picturesque ; 
but to-day it makes me think of ma 
laria and bugs 


I entered the doorway and hall int 
the old familiar parlor. 
‘here Kate and Jim used to sit4 | 
remember the confusion in which they 


rose from that same sofa one evening, 
when my entrance was unexpected 


ind ill-timed. 

lhe entire room seemed pervaded 
by her spirit—a spirit with dreamy 
yrown eyes and brown hair and the 
sweetest of smiles. I called myself a 
sentimental old fool, closed the door 
behind me, and went into the library 

rhe first thing that confronted me 
was a lifelike picture of Kate in a 
flounced and frilled muslin dress that 
[ remembered so well, and the hat 
With the nodding red poppies. 

[Che colonel was sitting in the sam« 
hair, in the same corner of the room 
as when | had bid him good-by nig 
twenty years before. Time had dealt 
so gently with him, he bore the weight 
f his sixty-odd years so well, that | 
-ould almost have fancied those twe: 
been spent in dreamlan 
had he not welcomed me with but on 


‘ ar ] } 
ty years had 


hand outstretched—his left hand 
h, this is like old times,” he sai 


after we were seated comfortably, wit 
ur pipes in our mouths 

‘ But we need Kate to make it quit 
homelike,” I replied. 

‘‘ Ah, poor little Kate. She does not 
know how sad her life is. 

‘You know, then, about Jim?” 

Yes, poor boy! but not until long 
He never recovered from 
the wound received that May day at 
Chancellorsville. The last time I went 
East I visited his’grave.” 

‘But the strangest thing of all that 
sad time was that Kate knew that Jim 
and I had met at Chancellorsville 
She told me the day, almost the hour 
described to me the battle-field as it 
was, and better than I could have done 
it. She could repeat the words of 
General Stuart as he led us on, when 
the enemy came in sight. lL asked her 
who told her all these things. She 
said God had shown them to her in a 
dream, and that dream at the verv 


time the battle 


, 
atterward 


1€ 


24988 ! 
occurred 


Why, there 
was the very sofa, in the same corner, 
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Have you told he 


y morning that every 
him, and the belief 
he next morning he 
is her only happiness. 


leprive her of it. 


be here long, anc 


she puts fresh ones in 





was in the room 


ittle companior 
yneliness it died an insta 
here was no-future for 


od seemed mi 


yf twenty years 


had grown sunken and 


ng look that was path 


streaked with gray. 


ymed me as if t 
f twenty years since 


for her there 


come with yot 
| 


Was uncnange 


I hurried back 
ld be here when he came. 
for him, you know 


Pit aga 


Do you think ] 
‘ Jim always liked my dresses. 
coming and the 


See, my fingers 
” and she held out her 


mend them so often 








me to Jim’s room.” She took my hand 
and I followed her up the stairs 

The room was ready for occupancy 
1e smallest detail had not been for 
itten. It needed not a second glance 


» know that the room was kept in 
rder by loving hands. 


hink he will like it?’ 


you tft 


wwers II 1e vases 


the fl 


i 
Chey make the room look festive 


vill be a festival when Jim comes 
init See, I have pla | his slippe rs 
vner e can see them at once I 
mbroidered them for him long ag 


but he has not worn them out.” 

I am not so strong as I was, and the 
tears came to my eyes at the thought 
> never would “ wear them out.” 
T 





» must come downstairs now. 
like to sit by the window in papa’s 
here I can watch the road 
he first to see hi 
I think she will be the first t 
ey will not meet on the 

ad she sees from the hbrary window 
Her soul-eyes are growing more saint 


‘ 1 , 4 | _ 
y and her footsteps faintly passing 





s 


iway. 

he last time I saw my friends was 
from that same library window. Colo- 
nel Abney was waving me a farewell 
with his left hand, and his white, mar- 
ial-look ng head towered over that of 


little Kate, still keeping her long and 


If you meet Jim on the road tell 
[ have been waiting so 
"e was nO weariness or 
mpatience in her voice 

\ little pickaninny came running 
ip to me on the road. “Say, boss, 


give me a dime—hit’s mer bir’day ter- 
lay.” I put my hand in my pocket 
and gave the little rascal what he 
isked for 

Bin up ter see Marse . bney ?” he 


nquired “ Ol’ Miss- Kate, she’s— 
you know,” and the little wretch put 
his finger to his forehead significantly 

I gave him a caning that sent him 
ff howling with pain and surprise, 
and for all I know he may be yelling 


; 














N setting 
the magazine to our ‘‘ Child 
Garden” our aim is to here sow 
the seeds of the science of child cul 
ture in that soil in which, by divine 
appointment, it properly belongs. 
Some wise one has said that since the 
Lord cannot be everywhere He made 
mothers; with due reverence we para- 
phrase the axiom to ‘‘ Though we 
cannot always have kindergarten 
teachers we can have mothers.”’ Un- 
til the kindergarten system becomes 
the universal method of education, as 
it should be, the application of its 
principles must come within the 
province of the mother, to be supple- 
mented by the aid of the trained 
teacher in places fortunate 
enough to have kindergarten schools. 
But since this advantage is not al. 
ways to be had outside of the large 
cities, our endeavor is to place before 
mothers the fundamental principles 
of the philosophy of education as 
evolved by that great master in his 
line—Friedrich Froebel. In incul- 
cating these truths we hope to aid 
mothers in the nurture of those tender 
plants which will one day be to them 
a joy or a sorrow—a blessing or a 
curse. ‘‘ As the twig is bent the tree 
inclines.” 
Froebel, whom some one has called 
the ‘‘child discoverer,” and who is 


apart this space in 


those 


KINDERGARTEN 


the founder of the kindergarten sys 
tem, announced as the 
f his philosophy an educational law 


which he terms the Law of Unity and 


which is evolved in the following 
words: ‘‘In all things there lives 
and reigns an eternal law. * * * 
This all-controlling law is necessarily 
based on an all-pervading, energetic, 


living, self-conscious, and hence 
eternal, Unity. * * * This Unity is 
God. Ali things have come from the 
Divine Unity, from God, and have 
their origin in the Divine Unity, in 
God alone. God is the sole source of 
ill things. In all things there lives 
and reigns the Divine Unity—God. 

In this underlying unity, sometimes 
called the law of development, the 
toward which all 
modern thought tends, whether in 
science or philosophy, is 
contained the central idea of the 
Froebel system. Seeing that the 
operations of nature are always in 
orderly evolution, he defines educa- 
tion to be a process of development 
This thought is contained in the 
word ‘‘ kindergarten " (child garden), 
for, ‘as the wise gardener seeks to 
give each plant the best conditions 
for unfolding the divine thought 
which it contains, so the kindergarten 
demands for each human being, 
created for freedom, in the image of 


consideration 


religion, 


» bask principle 


ee eee. ee eer ee 





IRTHURS 
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Sn aioe me AROS oh See 


l, the opportunity to develop his 
nborn possibilities, spontaneously 


and freely, in accordance with the 






| 
| ternal law he limiting, repress 
; yr, dwarfing methods of mere in 
¥ * *% 
: struction, which prescribe for all 
: alike, and which regard the human 
7 } Ixy 1 ; } 
4 mind as merely a receptacie to be 
a filled, have no place in the new « 


| roepve lieciare d that since all 
wt x<pansion of life from some 
ill seed or germ of interior vita 
t is in the order of true education 
hat the child’s attention should be 
iwn ! the distraction of the ¢ 
ternai to the nity of the beginnings 
thing the ane ot re S 
the é igins We 
vit ‘ to the very heart of 
rs i ses of n Ste r 
i t ft what roun tne 
Ter In this way we lead a 
within itward along the lines 
f fixe vs, thus penetrating to the 
y elementa rorms OT nature an 
e, showing m what he cannot sec 
imself, teaching him how to 
hink along rational lines, and not 
aking of | little brain a human 
torehouse into which are crammed 
lousand “facts” which he “ought 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, a wo 
ian of eminent success in kinder 
garten work, and who has enslaved 


is all by her true womanliness, says 
1is plan of education covers the 


ntire period between the nursery 


f ind the university, and contains cer- 
; iin essential features which bear 


T t proviems 


2 se relation to the gravest } 

: the day. * * * The kindergarten 
4 starts out plainly with the assumption 
hat the moral aim in education is the 
absolute one, and that all others are 
purely relative. It endeavors to be a 

fe-school where all the practices of 

omplete living are a matter of daily 
habit. It asserts boldly that doing 
right would not be such an enor- 
mously difficult matter if we practised 
a little—say as much as we pra 
tised the piano—and it intends to 


; 














give cniaren pienty Oo! opportunity 
for practice in this direction. It says 
insistently and eternally: ‘ Do noble 
thir not dream tnen 1 day 
iP 
‘In the kindergarten the physica 
‘ } , 
me! ii ana spill a peing 5 con 
sciou adaressed at one and the 
; 4 , , + ’ > 7 
i i Sze i no piece-WOTkK 
t ‘ ( The « viewed I 
t ol elations, as ie chile 
of Na e, the of Ma ind the 
ch { (,od there 1s te r oO disre 
VATU ¢ y one o! nese dl €ly al 
( A ( tude ft Stil correct an 
ene ipits of er ne I pure 
pul 
1b1ts I qa it as 
erts , enel\ ‘ ‘ f nfot atior 
innot be gained in the right way 
\ ette gyaines it 
. 
it < f iniess r 
A { ete I piea Tr‘ tne 
! 
( eve ment r tne nile 
I DY 
[he let the dergarte 
ntended itt ea pra al sche 
wi tne I ( a get | ysica 
moral a ritual cuit e, and tnis 
thr { : ] 
lIreet< ( ect neve lost 
since to do less 1s not to pur 
, ‘ 
Froebel’s theory. His intention 
that the kindergarten should be an 
enit P + if@ if wht the oreat 
p1ito I re in which the grea 


world of grown-up people should be 
represented in miniature. True to his 
favorite motto that ‘‘ We learn by di 

ing,’’ he developed a system through 
which the fundamental principles of 
morality should be learned by actual 
experience. To obtain the prope: 
results in the expanding of the mora 
and spiritual elements constant at 
tention must be paid to the physica 
well-being of the child, hence the at- 
titude of the kindergartner to physical 
culture. As Mrs. Wiggin says: “The 
physiologists know as much about 
morality as ministers of the Gospe 

T ich drag men and wome!1 





Che vices wl 
into crime spring as often from un 


A 
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iealthy bodies as from weak wills 


and callous consciences 













































hein< 
being 
; : 

should be 


AN, being the supreme 
upon this earth, 

physically the most perfect 

reature made, being at his birth en- 

dowed with a susceptibility for the de- 

velopment of muscular strength 

beauty l 


ana 


, phy- 
sical intellectual pow- 
er to a degree approaching per- 
fection. Capable, 
f ** becoming 
he sometimes so low that we 
insult the animal kingdom by calli 
11m a brute. 


as Browning says, 


a god, in the germ, 


SINKS 





This is the result of pet 
verted habits, unwholesome environ- 
ments and a widespread 
of nature’s simple but 
laws. 

We recognize in the nature of man 
three distinct component parts, the 
physical, the mental, and the spirit 
ual, each blending, imperceptibly, 
into the other, and uniting to make 
one perfect whole. That which first 
asserts itself is the physical. The 
young child is but a young animal, 
and should be treated as such in so 
far that everything should be done to 
make him a physically perfect being, 
so that he may not be handicapped in 
the use and development of those 
higher and finer faculties with which 
nature endowed him. 

On the harmonious development of 
the several members and organs of 
the body depends not only a condi- 
tion of ideal health, but the accom- 
plishing of the great and noble ends 
for which man was made, the reali- 
zation of all aims and the enjoyment 
of all pleasures. As a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link, so the body 
is but as strong as its weakest or- 


ignorance 


immutable 


SELF-CULTURE. 


gan; and instead of being able to live 
upto the grand possibilities of our full 
est capacity,W e areruthle ssly domina 
ted by the limitations of our weakness 


[he cultivation of 





physical vigor, 
nuscular strength and symmetry of 
fo is animperative duty, and un 
til the knowledge of how to accom 
plish these results is part of every 
man and woman's education, we shall 


have an inferior race This applies 
more particularly to women, the rea 
builders and trainers of the young 


Mrs. Jenness-Miller, ina paper read 
at The Economy Confer 


ence, at Chautauqua, said: ‘* There 


Domestic 


can be no question of greater import 
to man than the question of how 
to improve the physical development 
and health of women. For 

I the race, and our 
sons and daughters will be, in a meas 
ure, areflection of ourselves. If we 
would look for a better development 
of the human race, we have got t 
look tothe higher and better develop 
ment of women.”’ 

Of primal importance is the know] 
edge of how to feed the young ani- 
mal, that he may have strong bones 
and muscles, steady nerves, good 
teeth and eyes, vigorous lungs and a 
clear brain; for it is only through a 
knowledge of proper building mate- 
rial that we may construct a strong 


ance 


womel 


are the mothers of 
‘ 


and symmetrical body. There are 
children that are virtually being 
starved to death, whose mothers 


wonder why they are fretful, cross 
and restless, not knowing that their 
nervous systems and all parts of their 
bodies are crying for food; for nerv- 





ELI- 






: isness is Only a starvation of the 
s, and every pain is but the cry 
erve for food Itis just as easy 
t what will bethe future of 
a child,as to predict what would 
ve the future of acrop of wheat s¢ 
the white sand of our seashore 
f wesaw aman sowing wheat 
é sa that n was 
e { « OT i foo Yet luna;»re > 
f women are trying to raiseahuma 
st such soil 
‘ yoded compo e Vv 
i ers talk of we esses 
S ertormities ot ft 
9 [hey ok 
Sas anecessity 
¢ al ng f a t 
st entirel espo! 
es a t ns tl eir 
e time W me whe 
( tas m S 
‘ lren, t n- 
en to the riends 
( ad N fe to introduce 
é 19's, though the lat- 
di es not show the 
’ glect of the mother a 
s the sf T Tre ts efi S Ss 
7 
ai 
All t e things that debase the 
as intemperance and immoral- 
debase the mind and soul. So 
t all those things that elevate the 
dy must elevate the mind and soul. 


a relative term, largely 
lependent on our environment 
4 first man and woman into whom was 
breathed a living soul, whether 
ame through a long line of evolu- 
tion or direct from the hand of God, 
5 q were as perfect physically as it is possi- 
uman beings to be. 
a g Novelists and poets, painters and 
a { sculptors, have been trying to do for 
is physically what others have been 
loing for us morally and spiritually, 
1iming to lead us back to the perfec- 
tion of the Garden of Eden. 
Michael Angelo says that he who 
strives to make something perfect 
strives for something that is God-like, 
ag for God is perfect. 
; A man or woman who paints upon 





they 


>... 


1 ‘le for 


“ays © “Ss 


ie BL 





Tl 








canvas or chisels from marble animi 


tation of a perfect form is called an 





artist, but the man or woman who 
takes his or her own body, or the 
pliable material of childhood, and 
makes from these a perfect human 
being is afar greater artist than he 
who paints upon canvas og chisels 
from marble the conception 
6 the tist’s mind 


verb in Germany 
that all great men have good mothers, 
ones. Such were the 
Goethe. 


Goethe’s mother intended that her 


} 


» og ie 
Bismarck and 


r 1 great man She 
said that she would give him, 
st, the l vigor of her young and 
lt womanhor » which should 
( ill else necessary. The re 
; 1 e of the ere test enN iT 
é wo! 
in iding the lographies Of OU! 
grea n, or our successful men, we 
usually find the statement that they 
had only a common-school education, 
but were blessed with a strong con 
stitut and a go ther. The 
common-school education with the 
other twoadvantages will usually pro- 
duce a better man, and a more suc 
essful man,than would acollege edu 
ation lacking these others. 
When the child begins to use his 


body, if he be a healthy child he will 
use the mechanism of his body cor- 
rectly, will grow to be strong, 
upright and graceful. If there be 
weakness in any part of his organism 
it will soon assert itself, and if the 
weak parts be not corrected and 
strengthened,the child will grow into 
awkwardness, deformity or disease. 
Deformities and physical defects 
can be partially remedied and some- 
times wholly cured by the application 
of the rules of hygiene and proper 
exercise. Physical ugliness, weak- 
ness and awkwardness are sins 
against nature, and argue a criminal 
neglect in the application of the laws 
of physical cultivation. Milton says 
doue 


no 
and 


‘* Accuse not Nature: she has 
Do thou but thine. 


her part. 


















NE of the most noticeable in 
novations in the construction 
of this year’s wheel is the beau 
tiful lines adopted with singular una 
nimity by nearly all the 
facturers, both great and small 
Beyond a doubt the '97 model is the 
most graceful and symmetrical ma- 
chine thus far built, and vastly su- 
perior in style and finish to its prede 
cessors. The improvements, too, art 
many. The endeavor to cover every 
weak point in the old models by the 
' reinforcing parts, has, al- 
though severely taxing the ingenuity 
of the manufacturers,—resulted in 
turning out a wheel that it seems dif 
ficult to improve upon 


x 
* * 


The bicycle first gained its hold 
upon our affections by appealing to 
our love of out-of-door exercise; it 
has attained its leading position in 
the field of sports by presenting a 
natural and graceful medium for the 
development of suffering humanity, 
as well as through the opportunity 
afforded both sexes for social inter- 
course and recreation. Hitherto it 
has been rather a crude affair,—even 
ugly to some eyes. But with the 
advent of '97 the experimental period 
is passed and a highly artistic and 
ornamental machine introduced that 
must be seen—and studied—to be ap- 
preciated. 


11 


process ol 





* 
* * 

There are any number of low- 
priced wheels on the market this 
year, the manufacturers of which 
have kept up with the requirements 
of the times and the style set by the 
‘*top-notchers,”’ and have really pro- 





RECREATION. 


manu- 


duced most creditable and apparent) 


juite serviceable machines. Many of 
them are highly finished and beauti 
ful in design and workmanship ar 
will de tless crowd the big fellows 
1 the ve { ess As to the re 
sults s latter all the akers ant 
agel em to be agreed it it \ 
be 1 whopper! lhe i] pate 
larger det id for the yroduct thar 
that of t previous ye They say 
that w he construct n of! g d 
roads t t the ntry the de 
mand is bout o increase and not 
few a tributing liberally toward 
the settlement of this vexed questio1 

* 

* «* 

In respect to “sundries,”—or bi- 
cycle accessories—such as _ bells, 
lamps, saddles, brakes, cyclometers 
mud-guards, skirt-guards, carriers, 


1 he ‘ et } — | 
tool-bags, and the thousand and one 


contrivances that serve to deplete 
the enthusiastic cyclist’s poc ketbook. 
they are as numerous and various as 
while the 
multitude of innovations,—or ‘‘im- 
provements” as the inventors have 
it—in the shape of attachments seem 
to leave nothing to be desired by 
even the crankiest of bicycle cranks 
As one out-of-town disciple of wheel 
ing remarked after patiently listen- 
ing to a salesman’s glib enumeration 
of these latter: ‘‘ Well, I suppose all 
this year’s wheel wants to make it 
complete is a pair of wings.” 

‘*Yes,”’ responded the up-to-date 
salesman, ‘‘we have a lot coming in 
next week with wings—now what 
color would you prefer?” Which so 
surprised the innocent stranger that 
he backed out of the store with a gasp 


he heart could desire, 


es ee ey 
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NOTE! 
Jj STERLING SILVER TEA SPOONS 
PRACTICALLY FREE 
ta SP, 
Y yy 
In order to induce agents and 
others to go among their friends 
and secure subscriptions for Ar- 
; rHur'’s Home MAGAZINE, we will, 
5 for a lmited time, make the fol- 
| lowing offer: For a club of five 


subscribers at $1.00 each, we will 
send one 

SOLID 

SILVER 

TEA SPOON 

made by a leading silversmith, 
whose name will guarantee stand- 
ard of merit. Every lady can 


easily secure five subscribers, and’ 





3 when she sees. he first spoon, 
e She will not stop until she has 
A a dozen. 
; When the dozen is obtained, | 
s we wiil give her an opportunity | 
- to secure something else equally 
tr 4 desirable in Sterling Silver. ' 
Lik 
it : “> 
\ é yy z 
te ~~ - \ EJS ; 
in TRAJAN LA REINE 
at q We are so overwhelmed with applications for sample copies 
ot : that we cannot furnish them free. Don’t fail to 


send ten cents for sample copy magazine, 
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THE JEWESS, 
apevegennreentn’ 


New York. 


Current Literature says: 

In this story we have the most sympathetic treatment 
of the Jewish character since the publication of Sidney 
Luska’s Yoke of the Thorah, and Mrs. Peixada. The court- 
ship of Leonora and her Christian lover is the thread of 
romance that runs through the tale—to which an element 
of mystery is added in the person of the old servant, Lis- 
peth, with her secret trust. But the real interest of the 
story is the study of Jewish character and the ideas concern- 
ing the destiny of the race, of which the author is evidently 


the propagandist. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


WILLIAM PAULDING CARUTHERS, 


PUBLISHER, 


$ 
By FRANC BUSC 
A Fascinating Love Story of Old 


P. O. Box 2321. NEW pai 


miniienine 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED | The Famous 
niamnicndinnon: | © eo» “Tras” 


without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita 

rium, the largest and most successful institution in 

America. “Don't wait to be band.” Pamphlet Free. 5 
THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Gien Falls, N. ¥ "iy 
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Wedding Lu 
Invitations 


Plate, two envelopes and 
invitations 
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100 sets for - - - $10.00 


; Each additional 100 3.50 | Sterling Silver Chatelaine Watch. 
A Most Reliable Time.keeper. 
Also Commencement GUARANTEED. 
- Invitations, Cards, etc. PRICE, - > = $7.50. 


On receipt of above amount, this desirable 


Style Correct - Material Best | watch wit) be forwarded to any address in the 


7 United States or Canada, free of expense. 
G. T. & J. Mc Caskie, oan snaminnn 
ri 110 Liberty Street, - - New York. A. PRETZ, NEW YORK. : 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. fQ} 


NTAIN Pr N . 











LINCOLN FO 


Solid Gold Pen; Hard Rubber Engroved Holder ; Simple Construction; Always Ready ; 
Never Blots ; No Better Working Pen Made ; A Regular $2.50 Pen. 





OU MAY THINK that it cannot possess merit and durability the 

price is solow; but the ‘‘ Lincoln”’ is a $2.50 pen reduced to $1.00. 

It is durable, always ready to * go,” but never drip; the ink flows 

steadily and uniformly. They are in use in this office, giving the best 

of satisfaction, and are in general use in the banks, insurance offices 
and among all classes of users of pens. 


POOSOOOOOOOSOOS COOteeeee 
PPPS CEE SE EOESEOOSOOOOES 





Mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00, Your money back—i/ you wantit. Extra large size, $2.00. 


SPECIAL NOTICE We have made arrangements with the 
7 


manufacturer to supply our readers with the 
‘Lincoln Fountain Pen" for the remarkably low price of $4 .OQO, and all orders will 
be promptly filled by remitting to 


ARTHUR’S Home [UAGAZINE, 
203 FRONT STREET, - - - NEW YORK. 
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The Only Artist-Photographers 


Davis & Sanford 


ye - 246 «FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


We make a specialty of... 
Copying and 
Enlarging 


old and faded 


Photographs 


FADELESS CARBON 


Carbon Prints are made in any color and any size, They are 
not affected by light or time. 


we 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. WRITE FULLY WHAT YOU WANT. 
@. @. WE REPLY PROMPTLY, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


[ZINE 





} Our pictures from life are acknowledged to be unrivalled anywhere in the world. 
Visitors to our Studio always cordially welcomed. 


DAVIS & SANFORD 
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HANDSOME MANDOLIN 


For six subscriptions 
to Arthur’s Home Mag- 
azine at $1.00 each, we 
will forward one No. 0 


“landolin 


For eight subscribers 
Arthur’s Home [lag- 
azine at $1 


to 
00 each, we 
No. 1 


will forward one 


Mandolin 
For twelve subscrib 
to Arthur's 


Magazineat $1.00 each, 


ers Home 
we will forward one No. 
? Mandolin 


For twenty subscrib 


s to Arthur's Home 


Magazine at $1.00 each, 
ve willforward one No 


Mandolin 
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How Millionaires Succeed is” Piling 
up Enormous Wealth—Great 
Fortunes made out of 





















Silicate Book Slates es 
ARE THI ONLY NOISELESS SLATES MADE. IF You USE BAR BOUR’S 
“THEM RIGHT THEY WILL LAST THREE YEARS. THEY ARG — : 
GREAT IN CONSTRUCTION, LIGHT AND UNBREAKABLE. To 7a , 9 ~v b { ” Ty 
TEST THE SURFACE TAKE AN IRON NAIL AND RUB OVER THE I rize Needlew ork Series, No. 4. 
SLATE AND IT WILL NOT INJURE iT 





Silicate Blackt Z Cloth. Just Issued — 150 Pages — Profusely Iilustrated. 
ELEGANT FINISH, JET BLACK SURFACE, HARD AS STONG N! W and Practical information about the Latest De 
AND NEVER WEARS OUT, HAVE YOU SEEN IT? A signs in Lace Making.Embroidery and Needlework 

Silicate Roll Blackboards "pi lea marboh sdvenes star He arabes ieee 
ARE PERFECTION IN EVERY WAY. {Ff YOU WANT A ©*ACK- Nos. 1, 2and Joe Ae Gg pressceseers Books 
GOARD TO CARRY AROUND, GET ONE. sie ncenriiad vai me beginner 

Silicate Wall Blackboards 1) pages—with illustrations, all of actual working 
ARE SUPERIOR TO STONE AND WILL LASTASLONG. THES designs—the personal contributions of the brightest 
SURFACE 1S JET BLACK AND HARD AS FLINT. PLEASANT TO needleworkers from all parts of the country—severa 
WRITE ON AND EASY TO ERASE. YOUR HOME IS NCT COM- Color Piates—Lace Curtains illustrated—and all made 
PLETE WITHOUT ONE with Barbour’s Threads. 

Black Diamond Slating _avfnty Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on 
fS WONDERFUL, WORKS LIKE MAGIC, MAKES THE BEST 4% “<a receipt of 16 ts 
BLACKBOARD YOU EVER SAW, NEVER WEARS OUT AND AL~ ° repr 
WAYS THE SAME. YOUR STATIONER WILL SUPPLY YOU OR s Nos. 1,2 h represer 
WRITE TO US FOR CATALOGUE. rest desig f respectiv 

PATENTED ANO eT Uae BYT ents eac! 

A, ¥, SILICATE es 
85 & 37 Y moe ; chee need 
‘ ’ , r ivra@de-mare«. 
For Sace ey att STATIONERS 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chica_o Cincinnaté 
8t. Louis San Francisco 


"THE STANLEY MANDOLINS, 


Banjos and Guitars are without question par excellence 











PADEREWSKle dia. not say this, but he undoubtedly 


would if he performed on the mandolin instead of the piano 
If you cannot obtain them from your local dealer, write 

direct to the manufacturers, Eug. B. Baehr & Brother, 23 
East 14th Street, New York. 


